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From the Edinburgh Magazine, 


@N THE DARWINIAN SCHOOL OF 


POETRY. 


* Others for language all their care express, 

Avd value books, as women men, for dress: 

Their praise is still— The stvie is excellent ;” 

The sense they humbly take upon content.” 

Pope. 
N matter, and manner, the Lake 
and Darwinian schools of poetry 

are the very antipodes of each other, 
—hostile in all their doctrines, and 
opposite in every characteristick. 
The one endeavours, and too often 
succeeds, in debasing what Is natu- 
rally dignified and lofty,! \y meanness 
of style, and triteness of ‘simile, and 
puerility of description : : it clothes 
Achilles once more in female habili- 
ments, and sets Hercules to the dis- 
taff. The other endeavours—if we 
may be allowed the simile—to buoy 
up the materials of prose into the 
etherial regions of poetry, by putting 
them into the car of an air balloon, 
not expanded by the divine afflatus, 
but by means of hydrogenous gas, 
while the aeronaut, as he ascends, 
waves his embroidered flag, and scat- 
ters among the gaping crowd below, 
gold leaf, and tinsel, and roses. The 
one reminds us of Cincinnatus, who, 
after having held the helm of state, 
and led the armies of his country to 
victory, sighed for unambitious re- 
tirement, and threw off the ensigns 
of office, and withdrew from the bus- 
tle of cabinets and camps, to the tran- 
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his little farm; and the 
other to Aben Hassen, in the Ara- 
bian Tales, who was. transvorted 
from the tavern to the palace, when 
under the influence of a somniferous 
potion, and awoke anid the musick 
of a morning serenade, and 
rounded with all the splendours of 
mock royalty. 

W ere it not for the similes, which 
are, however, too frequently pressed 
into the service, the Botanick Gar- 
den and the Temple of Nature, with 
all their luxuriant description, and 
splendid imagery. and pompous ver- 
sification, would be the most tedious 
and uninteresting performances : — 
the only redeeming virtue would b 
found in the notes. ‘The su! bject :, 
abstractedly considered, wholiv pre- 

ciude all passion, pathos, and sym- 
pathy, which are unquestiona’s ly 
among the more fascinating elements 
that enter into the composition of 
poetry. Whatend could be gained 
by describing in verse the machiner y 
of a cotton- -nill, or the improves 
ments on the steam-engine? If Dr. 
Darwin intended to excite pleasura- 
ble feelings in his readers, he mis ght 
unquestionably have chosen a more 
appropriate subject ; it instruchion 
was his aim, he could have attained 
it far more commodiously in prose. 
We are told, indeed, that * it is the 
design of the Botanick Garden to 
enlist Imaginatien under the banner 
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of Science, and to lead her votaries 
from the looser analogies that dress 
out the imagery of ‘poetry, to the 
stricter ones, which form the ratio- 
cinations of philosophy. *° But the 
great end of poetry is here forgotten ; 
we look on, and are dazz'ed ; but we 
have no emotion of any kind. The 
loves of the plants are wholly differ- 
ent from the metamorphoses of Ovid, 
because, in the latter, the transmu- 
tation is merely a secondary object, 
both in the eyes of the poet, and in 
the estimation of the reader. Since 
the heroine or hero must fall off froin 
all intellectual grandeur, and cease 
to excite all moral sympathy, we are 
wholly indifferent, if they must be 
transformed, into what it may be— 
an animal, or a stone, or a plant. 
We are told, indeed, that Ajax stab- 
bed himself, and that his blood was 
turned into the violet; but Ovid, 
with characteristick sagacitv, previ- 
ously gives us a peep at the assem- 
bled court, and tickles our ears with 
the shouts of the soldier y, and touch- 
es our hearts with the eloquence of a 
the champions, as they relate their 
‘‘hair-breadth scapes by flood and 
field,” and all the impor tant services 
they had rendered to their country. 
From among a hundred elaring 
instances, which we could adduce 
from the Botanick Garden, in proof 
of our allegations, and of the utter 
unfitness of the subject for poetical 
delineation, we will only call the 
attention of the reader toa very few 
specimens. 
**Nymphs! you disjoin, unite, condense, expand, 
And give new wonders to the chemist’s hand ; 
On tepid clouds of rising steam aspire, 
And fix in sujpbur all its liquid fire ; 
With boundless spring elastick airs unfold, 
Or fill the fine vacuities of gold; 
With sudden flash vitrescent sparks reveal, 
By fierce collision from the flint and steel; 
Or mark with shining letters Kunkel’s name 
In the pale phosphor’s self-consuming flame. 
So the chaste heart of some enchanted maid 
Shines with insidious light, by Love betrayed, 
Round her pale bosom plays the young Desire, 
‘4nd slow she wastes by self-consuming fire.” 
Economy of Veget. Canto 1, 223+ 





How different, and how unpoeti- 
cal is the occupation of these nymphs 
when compared with the fairies of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, or 
with the sylphs in the Rape of the 
Lock !—Again, 

** You bid gold-leaves im crystal lantherns held, 
Approach attracted, and recede repell’d; 
While paper nymphs instinct with motion rise, 


And dancing fauns the admiring Sage surprise,” &c, 
Canto 1, 85, 


No one surely, now, will have the 
effrontery to dispute the axiom of the 
Darwinians, that description consti- 
tutes poetry. Again, 


* Led by the Sage, lo! Britain’s sons shall guide 
Huge sea-balloons beneath the tossing tide,” &c. 
Canto iv. 207. 


It appears verily now to be beyond 
all doubt, that the ancients have ex- 
hausted all the subjects capable of 
poetical embellishment, and that 
there is no chance in modern times 
of being distinguished in literature, 
or of composing “ singularly wild, 
and original, and beautiful” poetry 
without being fantastick. We have 
had poems on the * Loves of the Tri- 

angles,” and on “ Washing Days,” 
and “ [roning Days ;” and we do not 
despair of yet being delighted with 
“ The Laws of England, rendered 
into heroick verse,’ or * Human 
Anatomy Hlustrated,” in a poem of 
ten cantos. 

The parts of the Betanick Garden 
worthy of admiration, are—without 
an exception that strikes us,—only 
those passages that are ey to 
the main object of the poem, and in- 
troduced by way of simile, or for the 
purpose of illustration. We do not 
think of the Purple Foxglove, but of 
Philanthropy and Howard; we do 
not think of the embrye seeds, but of 
Herschel and the starry firmament; 
not of the Carline Thistle, but of the 
ascent of Montgolfier ; not of the 


Orchis, but of Eliza and the Battle - 


of Minden ; and not of the vegetable 
poisons, but of the desolation of Pal- 
myra! 

As the chief excellence of drama- 
tick representation is exhibited in 
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« suiting the action to the word,” so 
the principal extrinsick excellence 
of poetry consists in “ suiting the 
word to the action;”—but, by the 
Darwinian school, this is wholly 
overlooked. Subjects that are na- 
turally low are artificially exalted, 
stilted into eminence, and loaded 
with epithet and embellishment ; 
and, whether lofty or trivial, inter- 
esting or repulsive, are clothed, by 
the same unsparing hand, in the most 
gaudy and gorgeous colouring, with- 
out respect to persons or discrimi- 
nation of subject. If a beggar were 
introduced, it would be in a tattered 
laced coat; and if “a slaughter of 
horned cattle,” he would go through 
his operations in a high style, and 
make a speech. In fact, we are in- 
vited to a mere scenick exhibition, a 
panorama of picturesque and fanci- 
ful objects, where we have the soft 
and the rugged, the Bay of Naples 
and Loch-Lomond by moonlight, and 
the Devil’s Bridge and the frowning 
precipices of the Alps expanded be- 
fore us, without being obliged to en- 
counter the fatigues or difficulties of 
travel, and where we may be charm- 
ed with the puppet mummery -of a 
sea fight, without being exposed to 
the actual dangers of death or capti- 
vity. Inall the greater poets we 
have feeling and fancy combined, 
and, though they can look on the 
beauties of Nature witha gifted eye, 
they are not, by the possession: of 
this capacity, excluded from pene- 
trating into the secrets of the inner 
man, and from describing the won- 
ders of the intellectual world.— 
{lere, however, every thing is ma- 
terial, and nothing spiritual ; all is 
addressed to the eye or to the ear; 
the heart is never touched, nor the 
affections called into play, nor the 
passions awakened from the dreain- 
— lethargy of torpor and tranquil- 
ity. 

_ Lhe following specimen we think 
highly characteristick of Darwin’s 
Aner manner, as it combines a beau- 
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tiful allegory with some of the chas- 
ter graces and peculiar excellencies 
of his style. It is from the Fourth 
Canto of the Economy of Vegeta- 
tion, 189. 


So in Sicilia’s ever-blooming shade, 

When playful Proserpine from Ceres stray’d, 

Led with unwary step her virgia trains 

O’er Etna’s steeps, and Enna’s golden plains ; 

Pluck’d with fair hand the silver-blossom’d bower, 

And purpled mead ;—herself a fairer flower ; 

Sudden, unseen, amid the twilight glade, 

Rush’d gloomy Dis, and seiz’d the trembling maid.— 

Her starting damsels sprung from mossy seats, 

Dropp’d from their gauzy laps the gather'd sweets, 

Clung round the struggling nymph, with piercing 
cries 

Pursued the chariot. and invoked the skies ;— 

Pleased as he grasps her in his iron arms, 

Frights with soft sighs, with tender words alarms, 

The wheels descending roll’d in smoky rings, 

Infernal Cupid’s filapp’d their demon wings; 

Earth with deep yawn received the Fair, amaz’d, 

And far in night celestial beauty blaz‘d.” 


Bating some of the epithets, we 
think this very fine indeed ;—5ut in 
how much fewer words, and in what 
a different manner, does Milton tell 


the same story! 
“ That fair field 


Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather’d.”—— 

We shallonly add another extract, 
which approaches the confines of 
sublimity. The idea of the gradual 
extinction of the planetary system Is 
too like a passage in Ossian to be al- 
together accidental.* He is apos- 
trophizing the stars, ‘after alluding 
to the discoveries of Herschel. 

Roll on, ye stars! exult in youthful) prime, 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps of Time; 
Near and more near your beamy cars appfoach, 
And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach, 
Flowers of the sky! ye too to age must yiek, 

Frail as your silken sisters of the field! | 

Star after star from heaven's high arch shall rush, 
Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush, 


* « Have thy sisters fallen from heaven? Are they 
who rejoiced wit at night no more?—Yes! they 
have. fallen, farresi@gat! and thou dost eft reure te 
mourn. But thou thyself shalt fail one night, and 
leave thy blue path in heaven. ihe stars will then 
lift their green heads; they who are ashamed in thy 
presence will rejoice.”” Dar-thula. 

Since we have pointed out a seeming imitation of 
Darwin’s, it is but justice to add, that the concluding 
paragraph of the Pleasures of Hope bears a great re 
semblance te seme passages in the above extract. 
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Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And death, and night, and chaos, mingle all ! 

~ Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 
Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form, 
Mounts from her funera] pyre on wings of flame, 


And soars and shines, another and the same.” 
Ec. of Veg. c. 4. 371. 


In the style of the Botanick Gar- 
den, we find much to praise, anda 
great deal to censure. No poet in 
our language—not even Dryden ex- 
cepted—has given such an extent of 
modulation to the heroick couplet,— 
or rung upon the same specified 
quantity of syllables, such a variety 
of changes. But there ts little de- 
licacy or nicety of discrimination 
evinced in the selection, or in the 
arrangement of the materials, for 
the production of this effect. As is 
too frequently the case with those 
who are denominated, technically, 
fine singers, the sense is made whol- 
ly subservient to the sound ; they 
are not very solicitous about your 
being acquainted with the tenour of 
the sentiment, provided they can 
charm you with the melody of the 
tones. Every thing is overloaded 
with ornament; and where you ex- 
pect to find internal beauty, you too 
frequently discover that it is merely 
the dazzling glitter of the drapery. 
When a Grecian matron is brought 
before you, instead of beholding the 
white, and the ele- 
gance of simplicity, you have her 
cheeks bedaubed with rouge, and her 
ringlets filleted up by means of an 
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embroidered ribbon, and a gold cine- 
ture about her waist, and a scarf of 
purple thrown over her shoulders, 
You expect to find the dignified ma- 


jesty and serene countenance of 


Minerva, and you are introduced to 
the luxurious court of the Queen of 
Paphos. How similar is the Dar- 
winian, and yet how unlike in reali- 
ty to the exquisite modulation of the 
style of Campbell, which rises and 
falls with the subject ; now sinking 
with the melancholy accents of grief, 
and now soaring on the wings of im- 
passioned eloquence; lofty and low 
by fits, like the breeze-borne sound 
of the cataract, or like the night 
wind dallying with the chords of an 
Eolian lyre! 

To conclude: We have no wish 
to depreciate Darwin; all that we 
wanted to show was, that he is buta 
sectary in poetry; for a poet, as he 
is one of the oracles of Nature, must 
speak, in a common language, on a 
subject interesting to the fancy and 
affections. If ‘ws, Be pathos without 
imagination, he is not a master in the 
art; and, if he has this latter quali- 
fication without feeling, his title to 
that rank is equally deficient. Dar- 
win displays no intensity of emotion, 
and intimate acquaintance with the 
latent springs of human conduct ; 
but, in the mechanical structure of 
verse, and the powers of description, 
he has few superiours within the 
range of British poetry. M. 
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From the Edinburgh Magazine, for April, 1818. 


T’ was about this time that Frank- 
lin conceived the bold and arduous 
project of arriving at moral perféec- 
tion. ** I wished to live,” he says, 


* without committing any fault at 
any time, and to conquer all that 
either natural inclination, custom, 
or company, might lead me into.” 
He set about this hopeless task, and 
resumed it at different periods of 





his life, with all the energy of his 
character. His catalogue of the vir- 
tues comprised thirteen different ar- 
ticles, with a precept appended to 
each; but nis plan was to confine 
his attention to those that stood 
highest on the list in the “first in- 
stance, and then to seme to the 
others in a very orderly manner. 
To each virtue he appropriated a 
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age of a book, divided in a tabular 
hem, by seven upright lines for the 
days of the week, and crossed by 
thirteen lines for the virtues which 
were marshalled on the left. The 
faults of every day were marked in 
the proper square by a black spot. 
It turns out, however, that he found 
himself “ incorrigible with respect 
to order ;”? and may, therefore, be 
suspected of sometimes omitting the 
proper entries in this singular leger 
of vice and virtue. ‘To this artifice 
he ascribes the happiest effects; yet 
it is so difficult, or rather impossible, 
to fix the boundaries between some 
of these thirteen virtues, and be- 
tween each of them and the corres- 
ponding vice, that, in most cases, 
there is reason to fear, great errours 
would be committed in the records 
of the most cautious and experienc- 
ed, especially when it is considered 
that the decision must be pronounc- 
ed, in most cases, by a single judge 
acting, as he unavoidably must act, 
on partial views, and influenced by 
the natural bias of his own mind 
or peculiar situation. Virtue and 
vice, in truth, are not commodities 
that can be measured, or weighed, 
or estimated by figures. Mankind 
are pretty much agreed only re- 
garding a few cardinal virtues, and 
even of these the practice occasions 
a great diversity of opinion. ‘The 
second virtue in Franklin’s list is 
Silence, followed by this precept, 
“Speak not but what may bene- 
fit others or yourself; avoid trifling 
conversation ;”—-a very good rule, 
no doubt, but who is to settle the 
question which it involves? and 
what virtue is there in that silence 
which may be the offspring of pride 
or stupidity? At least the half of 
all the thirteen are equally indefi- 
nite. The coward and the brave 


may alike claim the virtue of resolu- 
tion, the miser and the prodigal that 
of frugality, and so on; and a per- 
son the most singularly deficient iu 
virtuous habits, in the opinion of his 
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neighbobrs, may console himself by 
avery easy process of self decep- 
tion, when he comes to make up the 
balance sheet in his own private 
leger, All such schemes have in- 
deed a tendency to produce this self- 
deception in ordinary minds. Be- 
fore a register of this kind can be 
of any real utility, we must first be 
able to distinguish what is virtue 
and vice in every combination of 
circumstances, with as much promp- 
titude and certainty as we hope to 
be enabled, by means of a recent in- 
vention, to distinguish the precious 
stones from one or another, and 
from all artificial imitations of them.. 
The next twenty-five years of 
Franklin’s life present so great a 
diversity of scenes of business, phi- 
losophy, and politicks, as to defy 
any thing like abridgment. Even 
to name all the parts in which he 
acted during this period, would ex- 
ceed the bounds of such an article 
as this. We find him instructing 
his townsmen how to keep their 
streets clean, save their fuel b 
means of a stove which he invented. 
and their time and money by the 
proverbs of Poor Kichard; and, at 
the same time, he was making the 
most wonderful discoveries in a 
field the least accessible to science; 
and while he raised and cominand- 
ed a military force, made treaties 
with the Indians, and, as a member 
of the Legislature, keenly opposed 
the claim of the proprietors to an 
exemption from assessments for the 
defence of the country,—-he was 
founding hospitals, universities, and 
meeting-houses for all sects, without 
being attached to any. Amidst all 
these labours, he very gravely sat 
down to the study of languages, 
beginning with French, Italian, and 
Spanish, and ending, it would ap- 
pear, with the Latin, an order of 
proceeding which is inverted, and, 
as he thinks, very injudiciously, in 
the education of youth. ‘Lhe dig- 
pute between the Governour and 
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the Assembly rose at last to such a 
height, that he was appointed by the 
latter as their agent to go to England 
an} support their cause, where he 
arrived in 1757. The autobiographi- 
ca! portion of the work terminates 
at this period ; during the rest of 
the narrative, though Franklin is al. 
ways the most prominent object, 
yet he seems to be so different a 
oaleg from that with whom we 
ave been so delighted hitherto, so 
enveloped in the mist of political 
disputes, and the narrative itself is 
so often broken with letters and 
speeches, and unreadable State Pa. 
pers, and the meanness of the great 
and the follies of the wise, that it is 
hardly possible to conceive a more 
striking contrast in biographical 
composition, than the two grand 
divisions of these Memoirs exhibit. 
From 1757 till 1775, Franklin 
resided chiefly in England as agent 
for the Colonies. In that period he 
visited Scotland, when the degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
on him by the Universities of St. 
Andrews and Edinburgh. In 177 
he travelled in Holland and in Ger- 
many, and in 1769 visited Paris, 
and was every where received with 
the greatest respect, his Letters on 
Electricity having rendered his name 
famous through all Europe. In 1775 
he made his fourth and last voyage 
to Europe, at the age of 70, in 
circumstances very different from 
those in which he first visited the 
British shores by the advice of Sir 
William Keith, 52 years before. 
He was sent to Paris as Minister 
Plenipotentiary, to negociate the 
independence, and to find the means 
of securing the liberty of America, 
in the jealousy of two of the most 
arbitrary powers of Europe, against 
the oppression of the only country 
on the globe which then enjoyed 
freedom. At Passy, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, he resided about 


eight years and a half, discharging 
the most laborious duties, often un- 
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der great difficulties and discourage- 
ment. On the 3rd of September 
1783, his country took its place 
among independent nations by the 
signature of the definite treaty of 
peace at Paris; and in 1785 he set 
out on his return home to pass the 
few years that yet remained to him, 
with a larger fund of happiness in 
the recollection of a long life of 
usefulness, and in the gratitude of 
his countrymen, than any other man 
perhaps ever possessed. He retired 
wholly from publick life in 1788. 
Three weeks before his death he 
wrote in the ee a lively 
and ingenious article against those 
who defended slavery, for the aboli- 
tion of which he had been a strong 
advocate. He died on the 17th 
April, 1790, at the age of 84 years 
and 3 months. 

The chief qualities of Franklin’s 
style seem to be simplicity, perspi- 
cuity, and conciseness. He is never 
tedious or confused, and seldom 
condescends to use the flowery lan- 
guage of fiction, even when he em- 
ploys fictitious personages. Epi- 
thets and superlatives do not bound 
so much in his writings as in those 
of our times, and he is almost as 
Sparing of metaphors and _ figura- 
tive expressions as Swift himself. 
Though less polished than that of 
Addison, Franklin’s style is never 
feeble or diffuse, nor is it ever 
stained by the occasional coarseness 
and exaggeration of Swift’s, which it 
most resembles perhaps, in a grave, 
easy tone of humour and fiction, as 
well as in closeness and energy. 
But we shall enable the reader to 
judge for himself by one or two ex- 
tracts. 

Besides the obstructions thrown 
in the way of raising the necessary 
supplies during war, by the refusal 
of the proprietary governours to 
allow the estates of their consti- 
tuents to bear any part of the bur- 
den, which, as we have already 
noticed, was the occasion of much 
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angry discussion between them and 
the Assemblies, there was another 
difficulty in the constitution of 
these Assemblies themselves. the 
majority of the members being Qua- 
kers, who were debarred by princi. 
ple from granting supplies for mult. 
tary purposes. Yet even with this 
conscientious sect, a compromise 
was sometimes made between prin- 
ciple and expediency. 

‘My being many years in the 
assembly, a majority of which were 
constantly Quakers, gave me fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing the 
embarrassment given them by their 
principle against war, whenever ap- 
plication was made to them, by 
order of the crown, to grant aids 
for military purposes. They were 
unwilling to offend government on 
the one hand, by adirect refusal ; 
and their friends (the body of the 
Quakers) on the other, by a conipli- 
ance contrary to their principles ; 
using a variety of evasions to avoid 
complying, and modes disguising 
the compliance, when it became una- 
voidable. ‘The common mode at 
last was, to grant money under the 
phrase of its being ‘ fur the King’s 
use,’ and never to inquire how it 
was applied. But if the demand 
was directly from the crown, that 
phrase was found not so proper, and 
some other was to be invented. 
Thus, when powder was wanting, (I 
think it was for the garrison at 
Louisburg,) and the government of 
New England solicited a grant of 
some from Pennsylvania, which was 
much urged on the house by Gover- 
nour Thomas; they would not 
grant money to buy powder, be- 
cause that was an ingredient of war; 
but they voted an aid te New Eng- 
land of 3,000 pounds to be put into 
the hands of the Governour, and 
appropriated it for the purchase of 
bread, flour, wheat, or other grain. 
Some of the council, desirous of 
giving the house still further embar- 
rassment, advised the Governour 
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not to accept provision, as not being 
the thing he demanded: but he re- 
plied, * 1 shall take the inoney for I 
understand their meaning, other 
grain is gunpowder ;’? which he 
accordingly bought, and they never 
objected to it. It was in allusion 
to this fact, that when in our fire 
company we feared the success of 
our proposal in favour of the lottery, 
and I said to a friend of mine, one 
of our members, ‘ If we fail, let us 
move the purchase of a fire engine 
with the money; the Quakers can 
have no objection to that ; aud then 
if you nominate me and I youasa 
committee for that purpose, we will 
buy a fire engine.’ I see, says he, 
you have improved by being so long 
in the assembly: your equivocal 
project would be just a match for 
their wheat or other grain.” 

As Franklin was charged by his 
father with a disposition towards 
libelling and lampooning in his 
youth, it is but fair to hear the sen- 
timents of his maturer years on this 
contemptible propensity, the vice of 
a mind either destitute of other re- 
sources for attracting notice, or 
wincing under the merited chastise- 
ment of meanness and malignity. 
Franklin had no need of such wea- 
pons to fight his way to notoriety ; 
if he ever employed them in his 
precious boyhood, they were soon 
thrown from him with disdain. The 
experience of a long life, spent amid 
scenes of contention and civil war, 
in which so many friendships are 
dissolved, and so many calamities 
inflicted, will not be thought alto- 
gether unworthy of notice, even by 
those who, though they may never 
have had, like Franklin, a character 
to lose, are yet sufliciently alive to 
their own interest. 

‘In the conduct of my newspa- 
per, I carefully excluded all! libel- 
ing and personal abuse, which is of 
late years become so disgraceful to 
our country. Whenever | was 
solicited to insert any thing of that 
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- kind, and the writers pleaded (as 


they genera!ly did) the liberty of the 
vag and that a newspaper was 
ike-a stage-coach, in which any 
one who would pay had a right to a 
place ; my answer was, that I would 
pr nt the piece separately if desired, 
and the author might have as many 
copies as »e pleased to distribute 
himself; but that I would not take 
upon me to spread his detraction ; 
and that having contracted with my 
subscribers to furnish them with 
what might be either useful or en- 
tertaining, I could not fill their p:- 
pers with private altercation in 
which they had no concern, without 
doing them manifest injustice. Now, 
many of our printers make no scru- 
ple of gratifying the malice of indi- 


viduals, by false accusations of the 
fairest characters among ourselves, 
augmenting animosity even to the 
producing of duels; and are more- 
over so indiscreet as to print scur- 
rilous reflections on the government 
of neighbouring states, and even on 
the conduct of our best national al- 
lies, which may be attended with 
the most pernicious consequences, 
These things I mention as a cau- 
tion to young printers, and that 
they may be encouraged not to 
aolleta the presses, and disgrace 
their profession by such infamous 
practices, but refuse steadily, as 
they may see by example, that such 
a course of conduct will not, on 
the whole, be injurious to their in- 
terests.” 








ACCOUNT OF THE CHRISTMAS RACKET AMONG THE NE- 


GROES IN 


JAMAICA, 


——__ 
From the Edinburgh Magazine, for March, 1918. 


MR. EDITOR, 

SEND you the inclosed original 
letter, which [ received a few 
years ago from an intelligent friend 
in the West Indies, «ho is now ne 
more, to be inserted, if you think 
proper, in your valuable Miscellany. 
As proving that the Negroes have at 
least a few days’ uncontrolled pas- 
tine during the year to lighten the 
weary chain of slavery: it will afford 

pleasure to the philanthropist. 
Should you think the subject wor- 
thy of your further attention, | 
shail again trouble you with some re- 
marks froin the numerous letters of 
my friend, illustrative of the man- 
ners and character of these unfortu- 
nate sons of Adam, who, as my friend 
expresses it, *¢ were obliged to toil 
under the lash of a crue! taskmaster, 
that the sons and daughters of a land 
of liberty might sweeten their tea at 
a reasonable rate !”? But should this 
letter obtain a corner of your Maga- 
zine, | shall in my next endeavour 
to shew that the situation of these 
unfortunate beings is not now so de- 





plorable as the generality of people 
imagine. C. F. B. 
Edinburgh, March 2, 1818. 





Falmouth, Jamaica, 
3d May, 1810. 

My pear C.—About a fortnight 
before Christmas last, | was awak- 
ened one morning before day, with 
an unusual sound of mirth. I heard 
a drum beating, and, as near as I 
could conjecture, about three or four 
dozen of voices singing, La, la, la, in 
great style. On inquiry, [ found that 
it was a parcel of Black wenches, 
marching up and down, beginning 
the Christmas racket. Now, you 
must know, that at that merry sea- 
son, the Negroes have four days en- 
tire:y to themselves, namely, Christ- 
mas day, the day before, the day af- 
ter, and New Year’s day; during 
that time they are free, and a pretty 
sort of freedom they make of it. 

To prepare for this momentous 
period is the business of the whole 
year; every penny is scraped toge- 
ther, by begging, borrowing, and 
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stealing- In Falmouth, there are 
two parties, the Blues and Reds, and 
the whole of the business is, which 
of these shall excel in dress, num- 
bers, bvauty, and fine singing ; their 
masters and mistresses are also 
brought into the scrape ; for exam- 
ple, Mr. ’s is a Blue house, 
that is, all our Negroes are of the 
Biue party, and we must of course 
be of the same colour. The Negroes 
of our next neighbour may be Reds; 
that again ts called a Red house: 
with the ‘\ hites it ismerely a nomi- 
nal distinction, but with the Browns 
and Blacks it is a serious affair. 

About a fortnight before Christ- 
mas, then, the Negro wenches begin 
to prepare. ‘hey get up long before 
day, shoulder their water-buckets, 
and off to the tank for water. ‘The 
tank is a reservoir, which stands in 
the middle of the town, where every 
body gets their water, like your pub- 
lick wells in Edinburgh; but, instead 
of minding their business, down go 
the buckets. ‘Ihe Blues collect in 
one corner; the Reds in another ; 
and there they begin. Some stout 
Negro man joins each party, who 
can beat, and rattles away at their 
head on an old drum, keeping 
time to their voices ; this continues 
till after day-break, when they are 
obliged to muster up their scattered 
utensils, and trudge home. ‘This ts 
what I call the rehearsal, and the 
nearer it draws to Christmas, the 
more assemble, and the longer the 
Said rehearsal lasts. 

The much wished for morning 
dawns at last, to the great joy of 
the whole black race, and tv the 
great annoyance of all lovers of 
peace and good order. Buckra’s 
(white person) house is left to take 
care of itself; out set the Negroes, 
one and all, to the jubilee, and about 
daylight the damnable uproar begins; 
drums, fifes, tambourines, fiddles, 
and voices, La, la, la. I pulled on 
my clothes last Christmas morning, 
and set out determined to see the 
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dust. I followed the sound of the 
hurricane that was nearest me, and 
met the Blues plump in the face. 
Lord have mercy on us, sucha sight ! 
They were dressed exactly alike : 
first and foremost, a white muslin 
turban, spangled with silver, was 
twisted round their curly locks; in 
the front of which stuck something 
like a feather, and beneath pee d 
their round and black faces, as “Fair 
as the star of the morning.” Their 
necks were uncovered ; and to mark 
their colour, they each wore a short 
spencer of light blue silk, or Persian, 
tastefully trimmed with white, and 
bound at the bottom with an orange- 
coloured sash, tied in a large knot 
behind, with the ends hanging down 
to their heels, likewise adurned with 
spangles. A short white muslin pet- 
ticoat, with a wrought border, white 
stockings,and fancy shoes and gloves 
inade up the dress. In the front 
marched the drummer; on each side 
of him a standard bearer (men) car- 
rying, one a silk flag of light blue, 
and the ether a white, famously de- 
corated. Round these were collect- 
ed all the idlers, or mobility, some 
playing on one thing. some another, 
all keeping good time. Close follow- 
ing came the Queen, (each party has 
a King and Queen,) supported on 
each side by a maid of honour, glit- 
tering in finery ; after her followed 
the principal ladies, two and two, 
arm and arm; betwixt them, again, 
marched the rest, in regular succes- 
sion, two and two, according to their 
size, the smallest bringing up the 
rear. ‘he drums beat and the ladies 
sing. The glittering colours wave in 
the sun-beams, and the multitude re- 
joice. The Reds follow the same 
order, only red is their predominant 
colour. 

You will naturally ask where do 
slaves get all this f I’ll tell you : the 
Mulattos take a principal part in 
the fray. The elderly brown women 
in Falmouth, many of whom are well 
to do, head the different parties in 
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private, regulate the ceremonies, 
and purchase the dresses out of their 
own purse, while the young brown 
girls make them; and to such a height 
is the spirit of emulation carried, 
that the brown woman who headed 
the Reds last year, said publickly, 
that, ‘* before the Blues should gain 
the day, she would sell a Negro, and 
spend every farthing of the money.” 
In this order, then, and with the 
greatest glee imaginable, do the two 
parties parade up and down, from 
one corner of the town to the other, 
allday. The first day of the year 
is the last and grand exhibition, and 
it is then that the great trial of 
strength takes place, and the King 
makes his appearance. In the fore- 
noon it is not known who will gain 
the day, for many additions take 
place on both sides. About five in 
the evening both parties make their 
appearance complete. The musick 
comes first; then comes the King, 
superbly dressed in blue and red, co- 
vered with gold or silver lace, a 
sword at his side, and a cocked hat. 
On his right walks her Majesty ; on 
his left the chief maid of honour. 
Immediately behind comes his Ma- 
jesty’s chief officer, with other two 
principal dames on each arm; and 
SO on in succession, a gentleman be- 
ing now placed between each two 
ladies, all attired in court dresses. 
The King and his retinue are gene- 
rally the handsomest young Negroes 
inthe town. The King himself is 
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always a free black Immediately at 
dusk, a thousand candles are lighted 
up, and the procession moves by 
candle light. About seven each party 
takes their station before the princi- 
pal house of theircolour. The Blues 
last year encamped before our door, 
and the King made the piazza the 
hall of audience. The Reds were al- 
most opposite at another house. In 
our piazza a table was set forth co- 
vered. On it stood a cake six stories 
high, round, each story smaller as it 
drew towards the top, powdered 
over with sugar, and on each side of 
it stood half a dozen of Madeira, 
glasses, &c. &c. At this table sat 
their Majesties attended, and the 
piazza was perfectly full of people of 
alldescriptions. Mr. and Mrs. ; 
and some company which we had 
that day at dinner, came all down to 
pay their respects. They drank a 
glass of wine with the sovereigns, 
and marched up stairs again. The 
rest at this time had formed a circle 
at the dour, and there they dance, 
surrounded by the candle holders 
and an immense mob. At ten the 
procession moves off in order ; the 
King and Queen are escorted to their 
abode; he bows, and she curtsies to 
their subjects; the subjects bow in 
return. ‘Three loud cheers are giv- 
en ; the drums beat, and the colours 
wave. ‘heir majesties retire. The 
candles are put out, and I conclude 
my letter. 
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ee 
From Ackerman’s Repository, for June, 1818. 


WALKING DRESS. 

A HIGH dress composed of pea- 
green sarsnet, made very short 

in the waist, and with a plain broad 
back. Long sleeve, rather loose, 
finished at the bottom with white 
satin honeycombed. A very full 
epaulette sleeve, the fulness con- 
fined in compartments by silk trim- 
ming. The collar is ornamented in 


a similar style; it stands back, and 
displays the lace collerette or frill 
worn underneath. ‘The waist is or- 
namented by a band tassel, and 
the bottom of the skirt finished 
with folds of pea-green satin and 
rich silk trimming placed alternate- 
ly. Head-dress, a pea-green satin 
toque, ornamented with flowers. 
Gloves and: shoes to correspond. 
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EVENING DRE‘S. 

A white net gown over a pale 
plush-coloured slip; the body is 
made tight to the shape, and cut 
very low all around the bust, which 
js delicately shaded by an under 
front of white lace. ‘The bust of 
the dress is tastefully ornamented 
by rich white silk trimming ; a band 
of the same round the waist, with 
white silk tassels tied in front, gives 
an elegant finish to the body of the 
dress. he skirt is trimmed with 
draperies of net interspersed with 
bunches of roses: these draperies 
are placed high, and the skirt is 
finished round the bottom by a nar- 
row trimming, of a novel descrip- 
tion, composed of satin and a rich 
fluunce of blond lace. Short full 
sleeve. Head-dress, a togue com- 
posed of richly embroidered gauze, 
ornamented with an elegant plume 
of white feathers, which are placed 
so as to fall over on the right 
side. Pearl necklace and ear-rings. 
White kid gloves, and white satin 
shoes. 


GENBRAL OBSERVATION 
On Fashions and Dress. 


The summer fashions this year 
are, with the exception of those 
adopted by our fair pedestrians, 
more than usually various and ele- 
gant. For walking dress, plainness 
and simplicity seems to be the order 
of the day. Plain muslin high 
dresses, with silk pelisses or spen- 
cers, and very large Leghorn, fine 
straw, or silk and straw bonnets, 
which are generally trimmed with 
flowers, are most prevalent. High 
silk dresses, made always in light 
colours, and in a manner similar to 
the one we have given in our print, 
are also in very general estimation 

For the carriage and dress pro- 
menade, pelisses composed of clear 
muslin, lined with coloured sarsnet, 
and profusely trimmed with white 
lace, are consiuered very tonish. 
Ihe most elegant of these pelisses 
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which we have seen is composed of 
fine plain clear muslin, and lined 
with bright green sarsnet, the skirt 


gored and made full. The waist 
is very short, the back is full, and 
the body richly decorated with 
lace, put on ina novel and rather 
whimsical manner in four zig-zag 
rows, laid one above another, which 
forms a pelerine and half-sleeve, 
for they come no farther than the 
shoulder in front. ‘There is no col- 
lar, but a very rich lace ruff, usu- 
ally left open at the throat, is worn 
with this pelisse. Long full sleeve, 
the fulness confined from the wrist 
about half way to the elbow by nar- 
row bands of bias green satin, 
which are finished at each edge by 
a row of gimp. The trimming of 
the pelisse consists of a broad 
flounce of lace, which goes up the 
fronts and round the bottom, and 
is surmounted by a wreath of leaves 
formed of joining iace, which is let 
in immediately above the flounce. 
The materials for carriage bon- 
nets are white satin, white gauze, 
net, or chip: the latter, however, 
is but partially worn. ‘The crowns. 
of bonnets continue to be made 
low, but the brims are considerably 
larger than we ever remember to 
have seen them: when, however, 
which is frequently the case, the 
brim is compused of a transparent 
material, its immense size dues not 
render it unbecoming. Some bon- 
nets are entirely transparent, but 
we have not noticed many of them, 
the most fashionable being either 
composed of plain white satin, or 
else having a gauze or net front, 
with a white satin crown covered 
with gauze or net. Flowers are the 
favourite ornaments, but white feg- 
thers are adopted for satin bonnets 
by many élégantes. Blond is a 
great deal used, particularly for 
satin bonnets, the brims of which are 
generally edged with it. Ruches of 
blond, net, and gauze, are alsoin 
request for the brims of bonnets, 
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Muslin robes still continue in 
very great estimation in morning 
dress ; but close round dresses begin 
also to be a good deal worn. ‘The 
bodies of these dresses are made in 
a style very similar to the robes. 
‘The skirts are generally trimmed 
high, either with flounces of worked 
muslin, or rouleaus of clear muslin 
placed between rows of embroidery : 
some ladies, however, give a pre- 
ference to ruches of soft muslin, 

laced at a considerable distance 
rom each other; there are three or 
four of these ruches, and they are 
always very full. Waists continue 
as short as usual, and long sleeves 
are worn fuller than last month. 

Muslins, satins, and figured silks 
are the fashionable materials for 
dinner dress, the forms of which has 
undergone a slight revolution since 
our last number, as the bodies of 
dresses are cut something higher, 
the short sleeve is not looped quite 
so high, and the backs of dresses 
are made narrower, and conse- 
quently more becoming to the 
shape. Frocks are more in favour 
than gowns, and triminings afford 
a good deal of variety in form, 
though very little in material, as 
they are mostly composed of satin, 
gauze, or net; the former of which 
is generally mixed with chenille. 

Satin trimmings are in the form 
of shells or points, with a heading 
of chenille. Gauze trimmings are 
disposed in waves, in scollops, and 
sometimes in flounces; there is al- 
ways a mixture of satin or chenille 
with gauze, but in general we think 
satin predominates. Blond and 
British net are worn in dress floun- 
ces, which are headed either with 
puffings of narrow full ruches of the 


same material, or else with wreaths 


of stamped satin leaves or narrow 
rouleaus of twisted satin. Trim- 
mings composed of ribbon are still 
considered genteel, but they begin 
to decline in favour, 
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The only novelty that has ap. 
peared in full dress since our last 
number is a pretty brace, which 
forms a very genteel and becoming 
corsage. This brace is composed 
of white or coloured satin, and is 
attached to a very full sleeve of net 
or blond, mixed with satin; these 
sleeves are put on over a gown, and 
the brace, which is long, something 
less than half a quarter in breadth, 
and rounded at the ends, is folded 
across the bosom, where it forms 
the shape in a very becoming man- 
ner brought round the waist, and 
fastened in a full how in the mid- 
dle of the back. ‘These braces are 
generally edged with a narrow 
blond, but we have seen one or two 
finished round the edge with an 
embroidery of rose-buds, the effect 
of which was exquisitely beautiful. 

Plain and sprigged muslin cor- 
neites are much woru in undress ; 
they are made with low cauls, the 
borders eased with ribbon at the 
edge, and the fullness of the back 
part of the caul confined with eas- 
ings: the ears of these caps, which 
are very narrow, fastened under the 
chin with a bow of ribbon, and a 
full bow or broader ribbon is placed 
nearly in the centre of the head- 
piece. 

In full dress, toques, turbans, caps, 
and small hats, are all considered 
fashionable ; even the most youth- 
full belle covers at least partially 
her beautiful tresses with one or 
other of them. Our limits will not 
permit us to enter into a particular 
description of their various forms; 
we shall, therefore, only observe, 
that the crowns of hats and the cauls 
of caps are always of a moderate 
height : the former are composed of 
white satin, or satin to correspond 
with the dress ; the latter of lace, or 
else of a mixture of satin and lace. 
Some also are of net, the fulness of 
the caul divided by rouleaus of 
white satin ; these have a light and 
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tasteful appearance ; but perhaps 
the most strictly appropriate to 
full dress are those composed of 


blond, with a mixture of satin. 


‘aps are always ornamented with 
flowers. Togues and turbans have 
sometimes flowers, but oftener ‘fea- 
thers or silver ornaments; they are 
also frequently trimmed with the 
material of which they are made. 
Hats, the brims of which we must 
observe are always small, are inva- 
riably decorated with feathers. 
Plain gold ornaments are most 
fashionable in half-dress jewellery ; 


white cornelian is also partially 
worn. 

Pearls are universally adopted in 
full-dress jewellery. 

By next month we shall proba- 
bly he able to make some observa- 
tions on the manner in which the 
hair is worn in full dress, but the 
passion for covering it has prevent- 
ed any novelty from being observa- 
ble lately. 

Fashionable colours for this month 
are the same as last, with the addi- 
tion of wild-rose colour and pale 
blue. 
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From La Belle Assembleé, for April, 1518. 
THE TROUBADOURS. 

T was in the ninth century that 

those poets and songsters, known 
by the name of Trubadours, were 
multiplied ; they were originally 
from Provence, in France, and their 
profession was honoured by the 
patronage of the Count de Poitou, 
and many great Princes and Barons, 
all cultivators of poetry and wusick. 
They were received at ail courts, 
where they were protected with con- 
sideration and respect. ‘The ladies, 
whose beauty they celebrated, al- 
ways gave them the most flattering 
reception; listened attentively to 
their tales of tenderness, and the 
description of the havock their irre- 
Sistible charms had made in these 
Singers’ hearts. These musical 
architects built their poems on plans 
of their own invention; and the 
Troubadours, by singing and writing 
after a new method, occasioned a 
revolution not only in the art of 
Writing, but in the human mind. 
Jongleurs, or musicians, were em- 
ployed very early to sing the works 
of the ‘l'roubadours, some of whom, 
from want of voice or knowledge in 
musick, being unable to do it them- 
Selves. Modern history, during 


this dark peried. has no other ma- 


terials to work upon than the works 
of these ancient bards. 

The history of the Troubadours 
contains several natural and affect- 
ing sentiments ; particularly that 
of Blondel with Richard Ceur de 
Lion; Blondel being a minstrel, or 
Troubadour. Gaucelm was also a 
Troubadour, who was much esteem- 
and patronized by Richard, when 
he was count of Puitou, and resided 
at Provence during the lifetime of 
his father, Henry If. He accom- 
panied him to Palestine in the holy 
war: he was a composer of witti- 
cisms as well as some good tunes. 
He seduced a beautiful nun from a 
convent at Aix, and married her ; 
and she accompanied him in his 
travels from one country to another, 
for many years. Besides the per- 
sonal charms and accomplishments, 
this lady had a very fine voice, and 
was much admired for the style in 
which she sang the songs composed 
by her husband. 

The Troubadours, at length, de- 
graded themselves to such a degree 
by the licentiousness of their con- 
duct, that they were totally sup- 
pressed, and their order banished 
with ignominy. It was soon dis- 
covered that their talents were im- 
aginary, and only owed their repu- 
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tation to impudent effrontery with a 
fascination of manner; they were 
found to be rapacious, and their 
morals most corrupt. 


a 


ANECDOTE OF BERNADOTTE. 


Amonc the wounded prisoners at 
Cudaloure, in the memorable war 
with Tippoo Saib, was a young 
French serjeant, who so particular- 
ly attracted the notice of Colonel 
Wangenheim, commandant of the 
Hanoverian troops in the English 
services, by his interesting appear- 
ance and manners, that he ordered 
the young man to be conveyed to 
his own tent, where he was treat- 
ed with attention and kindness until 
his recovery and release. Many 
years afterwards, when the French 
army, under Bernadotte, entered 
Hanover, General Wangenheim, 
among others, attended the levee 
of the conquerour.—-* You have 
served a great deal,” said Berna- 
dotte on his being presented, ** and, 
as I understand, in India.”—* i was 
there.”"—“ Have you any recollec- 
tion of a wounded serjeant whom 
you took under your protection in 
the course of that service ??——ihe 
circumstance was not immediately 
present to the General’s mind ; but, 
on recollection, he resumed :-—* I 
do remember the circumstance, and 
a very fine young man he was; lL 
.ave entirely lost sight of him ever 
since, but it would give me pleasure 
to hear of his welfare.”—- That 
young serjeant,” said Bernadotte, 
“was the person who has now the 
honour to address you ; who is hap- 
Py in this publick opportunity of ac- 

nowledging the obligation, and will 
omit no means within his power of 
testitying his gratitude to General 
Wangenheim.” 


RE 


ST. KILDA POETRY. 


MR. EDITOR, 


Your readers may probably know, 
that the people inhabiting the smal! 


and remote island of St. Kilda, have 
considerable talent for poetical com. 
position; but may not have seen an 
specimens of the productions of that 
talent. ‘The effusions of natural but 
uncultivated genius, are not to be ex- 
pected to satisfy the fastidious mind 
of the critick ; but there are many, I 
trust, to whom the specimens which 
I subjoin will afford some gratifica- 
tion. With regard to their authenti- 
city, I can only say, that I brought 
them from the island in the year 
1800, with others of various merit. 
They were put into the hands of an 
excellent Gaelic scholar, the late 
Rev. Mr. Campbell of Portree, in 
Skye, who sent me these two trans- 
lations; but I have not recovered 
the remainder, nor the original MS, 
of these. Accident brought them to 
my hand afew days ago, and your 
miscellany occurred to me as a pro- 
per repository for their preservation. 
I am uncertain of the time when the 
first was composed, but it was not 
many years before | visited St. Kilda. 
‘The second was produced only a few 
months before, in consequence of the 
visit of a partyin 1799. The indi- 
vidual to whom it alludes is now no 
more; but his fellow travellers are 
all alive, and, should this imeet the 
eye of any of them, it will bring some 
curious adventures to their recollec- 
tion. Lam, Mr. Editor, yours, 
VIATOR. 
February, 1818. 


Translation of a Lament, composed 
by a disconsolate Father, from un- 
der whose foot, while catching So- 
lan Geese, along with his two sons, 
— of rock gave way, and kill- 
ed one of them. 


John of the light yellow hair, well 
couldst thou climb the rocks ; firm 
were thy steps on the lofty cliffs of 
St. Kilda. Thy death bereft me of 
comfort; my support is lost; my 
strength hath mournfully failed. 
Thou art silent, my son! ‘Though 
thy wounds were deep, I heard not 
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thy moan. Woe to me; thou 
couldst not complain. I laid my 
hand on thy bruised body ; alas, it 
was lifeless and cold. 

Thou stood’st on the tottering 
crag behind me. I shook with terror 
lest thy feet might fail,—often did I 
turn, and beheld thy steps with fear ; 
—the slippery rock was unsteady, 
and my pain was increased. He 
was skilful in every useful work,— 
mighty was his strength, and his 
hands well formed for labour. Great 
cause have | to be sad ; I grieve be- 
cause he can never arise. As I look- 
ed around, the cliffs had a threaten- 
ing aspect,—dark rolled the waves 
beiow,and gloomy was the face of 
the sea. Sorrow clouded my sight, 
—grief sorely stung my soul,—-with 
the throbbing of fear I started ;—I 
dreaded my all was gone: and that I 
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was left to bewail their fate in an- 
uish. 

John ! thick grew the fair locks on 
thy head! ‘The sight of thy father 
rejoiced thee,—strong was thy arm 
to support him,—thou wouldst never 
leave him,—his absence gave pain to 
thy heart. Thy brows were never 
seen to lower, nor did anger ever 
frown on thy face. Thou wert faith- 
fulto me, my son! Dreadful was 
the fatal hour which ended the 
course of thy life,—never can I cease 
to lament! Dreadful was the force 
of the stone that fell,—-it rushed 
down with a tremendous noise. Un- 
happy that I am, my foot moved it 
from its place! It struck at once 
my beloved son,—-it overwhelmed 
the strength of the brave. But thou 
art in peace,—-I am sad, and alone. 
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From La Belle Assembleé, for June, 1815. 
THE AGE OF HAPPINESS. 
ET me tune my song to thee, 
Golden age ot infancy! 

Sweet early years of innocence, 
When nature to the raptured sense 
A lovely gay enchantress seems, 
Gilding with fairy land our dreams, 
And leading on our waking hours, 
Swift and light o’er fancied flowers, 
Let me .une my song to thee, 
Golden age of infancy ! 


Ah, lovely age! how pure, how bright 
Seems ev’ry object in thy sight! 
Deceiv’d by ail, thyself deceiving, 

Thy joys exist but in believing; 
Wilder’d in thy sportive maze, 
Dazzied by the solar blaze, 

Thou think’st all innocent as thou— 
Deceit might once have lived, not now! 
Let me view the world with thee, 
Golden age of intancy ! 


Ill judging mortals, vainly wise, 

Why chase the shadows trom our eyes? 
Why tell the Indian ye are men, 

And your superiour powers explain ? 
He sees thro’ the frail garb ye wear, 
The charm is melted into air; 

The soft illusion hence is driven, 

By which ve seem’d the race ef heaven. 


Let me turn again to thee, 
Golden age ot infancy! 


Give me back, unthinking men, 
My early thoughts of you again; 
Rock me, stretch’d in fancy’s beam, 
Back to my delightful dream ; 
In charmed seemuin, still be hid, 
And let me love you as I did. 
Give the sweet bandage back again ; 
The glass of truth gives too much pain-- 
Let me dream again with thee, 
Goiden age of infancy! ‘| 
G. B. 
Ree 
THE HAPPINESS OF DOMESTIC LOVE. 


‘*QO’er us domestic bliss shall shed 
Its purest beams, its holiest light, 
And as life’s downward path we tread, 
The torch of love will grow more 
bright ; 
Years cannot make affection range, 
Time will not see our love the less ; 
If age produces any change, 
*T will be increase of tendernesss ; 
For each revolving moon will see 
This heart more firmly fix’d on thee - 
Should pale disease its terrors spread, 
Upon this true and faithful breast, 
1’il pillow thy reclining head, 
And lull each throbbing pulse to rest: 


~ 
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And kiss the starting tear away, 


Sweet as thou art, thy beauties must resign 
And bid thy drooping heart be gay. 


To her who pluck’d thee trom thy mos. 


When the last—fatal—hour shall come, sy bed: 

That severs ev’ry earthly tie ; Thine are but transient—hers will ever 
Together—we will meet its doom, shine, 

Together—breath life’s parting sigh ; When thou art wither’d, and thy charms 
And having past Oblivion’s wave, are fled. 


Love will revive beyond the grave !” 
a 


From the Ladies Monthly Museum, for June, 1812. 
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THE DYING BARD’S ADDRESS STANZAS. 


TO HIS MISTRESS. Lavr! if e’er the gloomy lot 
To die in youth’s bright morn be mine, 
“¢ Oh, is it not sweeter thus early to fly Oh! may thine eye ne’er view the spot 
Where the storms of the world can pur- Whilst my dull life and breath decline - 
Nor thou there bend thy weeping head 
oes We. wre ; Above my parting, dying bed ; 
Than to linger on earth, till the once lov- Op strive to stay my Reeting breath 
ing eye When sinking in the gasp of death. 
Looks cold on the heart that is gladden’d . 
For though it well might soothe the 
before ? power 
(For how few do we find in the valley of = Which mark’d me in my early birth, 
years, To pass with thee that trying hour— 
With whom the light wings of life’s morn- The last which I should see on earth— 
To spend life’s morn with thee so dear; 
ll o- To love thee with a heart sincere ; 
Clashing int’rests, ambition, new hopes, And then, when love and hope were past, 
and new fears, To breathe in thy dear arms my last. 
Soon sever the friend of our youth from 


our side.)” 


ing were tired ! 


I would not that thy tender heart 
Which threat’ning tongues could ne’er 
a a al, 
Should, drooping, feel affliction’s smart 
For one who lov’d thee most of all, 


«‘ | ask not wealth to make me great, And cherish’d oft the hope that thou 
Nor could I brook the monarch’s state, Would cheer his path of life below, 

No! be it mine to wander free, And sweetly shed o’er all his days 
And taste the sweets of liberty ! Affection’s pure and cloudless rays. 


BALLAD ON LIBERTY. 


I would not wear the kingly crown, And heed not thou my early grave, 
Nor could I rest on beds of down, Though blooming there the living green, 
Ah, no, an humble life give me, Above my lowly bed would wave 
With all the sweets of liberty ! As though in life I ne’er had been; 
And if the breeze that passes by 
Still let me as the zephyr rove, F’er breathe a sadly-sorrowing sigh, 
From myrtle bow’r to orange grove, And whisper to thine heart sincere 
And like the gaily ranging bee, Of all I was whilst with thee here, 


a t at ibe t - — . 
Sip ev'ry sweet at liberty Oh! heed it not :—my spirit still 


—— Would fondly hover round thy head, 
Protect thee from impending ill, 
+o Doe. And o’er thy breast composure spread, 
Ag, lovely rose! arouna thy fragrant lips T\]] time, with smiling giance, should see, 
The Zephyr loves in sportive mood to Thy spirit from its bondage. 
play, We then to realms of endless day— 


And ever and anon nectareous sip To part no more—would wing our way- 
The trembling dew-drop from thy _ . 
pearly spray. Doncaster, April Sth, 1818. N. 
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